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pulse was the direct result of his Intense moral earnest-
ness3 to which his intellect was always subordinate.
But it was just this characteristic that was needed to
achieve the reforms he desired, and it alone accounts
for the number of practical results accomplished by
Mann.

His achieve- His actual achievements cover a wide range. During
th& twelve years of his secretaryship the appropriations
ma<^e ^or Public education in Massachusetts were more

pnationsfor    fa&zi  doubled.    Through   this  rise  in  enthusiasm  for

public edu-

cation; he     public  education,   the  proportion  of  expenditure  for

increased                                           .

the number     private schools in the state was reduced from seventy-

the teachers,   five to thirty-six per cent of the total cost of schools.

of&eTchooi   ^e salaries of masters in the public schools were raised

year, and the   sixty_two per cent, and, although the number of women

opportunities           J            r               >          ?               to

for secondary  teachers had grown fifty-four per cent, the average of

education;                               ^                               .

and brought    their  salaries was  also  increased  fifty-one  per  cent.

about skilled

supervision     The school attendance enormously expanded both abso-

lutely and relatively to the growth of population, and a
ing.              fuji month was added to the average school year.   Fifty
new high schools were established, and the opportuni-
ties for secondary education, which had been fading for
half a century, were once more opened. While the
time for a full appreciation of skilled school superin-
tendents had not yet arrived, Mann saw the value of
careful supervision, and greatly increased its efficiency
by making the compensation of visiting committees